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Memorabilia 


THE July number of the Coat of Arms 

(Vol. II, No. 11) contains a number 
of interesting articles by leading authorities 
on the history and use of heraldry. 
Mr. Geoffrey Scrope gives a full account 
of the celebrated case in the reign of 
Richard II, in which Sir Richard Scrope 
protested successfully against the use of the 
Scrope arms by Sir Richard Grosvenor, 
thereby establishing that by 1390 “a man 
could have obtained a definite right to his 
arms.” Sir George Bellew, Garter King of 
Arms, explains the history and symbolism 
of the unicorn. Mr. Scott-Giles writes on 
the derivation of the coats of arms of some 
Cambridge Colleges, and Mr. G. D. Squibb, 
FS.A., on the curious claim of Oxford 
University to be exempt from the heralds’ 
jurisdiction. Mr. H. Stanford London, 
FS.A., discusses the use of the rare term 
“cintillatum” (or “ étincelé,” to use the 
modern French word), and shows that it 
had a definite heraldic meaning and was not 
merely ‘a form of diaper.” The correct 
use, by the “Blank” Arms of armorial 
bearings inside and outside its premises, is 
explained in a ruling from the Lord Lyon 
King of Arms. 

Among the correspondence we note that 
the Bath Heraldic Society (address, Kings- 
wood School, Bath) appeals for help in 
compiling a record of armorial funeral 
hatchments, 

The Coat of Arms (Editress, Miss C. M. 
Egan, East Knoyle, Wiltshire) is an enter- 
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prising attempt at increasing the general 
interest in heraldry both in the past and 
present. 


JN the spring of this year a well-attended 

meeting was held to consider the 
formation of a British Agricultural History 
Society. At this meeting a small committee 
was formed to explore the possibilities. The 
results of the committee’s enquiries meet 
with a promising enthusiasm and it has now 
been arranged to hold an inaugural meeting 
under the chairmanship of Sir James Scott 
Watson. The Director of the Science 
Museum, South Kensington, S.W.7, kindly 
allowed this meeting to be held in the 
Lecture Theatre at the Museum at 2.30 p.m. 
on Thursday last. 

The scope of the proposed Society's 
labours is to cover agriculture in all its 
phases, human and technical. The social life 
of all classes of rural society from the 
earliest ages is one branch of the subject. 
The development of the practice of farming 
in its technical and regional aspects, is 
another. The history of plant and animal 
breeding, diseases and their control, and all 
branches of agricultural science will be in- 
cluded, e.g. agricultural chemistry, oil 
science, entomology, mycology, engineering, 
building, land draining, etc. 

If sufficient support is forthcoming a 
periodical containing research papers on all 
these subjects will be published, annually or 
more frequently according to the funds that 
become available. For the present, Mr. 
J. W. Y. Higgs, Museum of English Rural 
Life, Shinfield Road, Reading, is acting as 
Honorary Secretary and enquiries may be 
addressed to him. All interested will be 
welcome at the meeting at the Science 
Museum. 


DE. PERCY A. SCHOLES has written 
a Life of Sir John Hawkins, Musician, 
Magistrate and Friend of Johnson (0.U.P., 
25s.); the work is illustrated. This is a valu- 
able addition to Johnsonian literature; 
hitherto Hawkins has received little attention 
from biographers and the compilers of 
encyclopaedias. He may not have had a 
very engaging personality (though not so 
bad, perhaps, as Boswell made _ out), 
but he mingled in professional and social 
life, and, especially through his Dictionary 
of Music, became a celebrity at one of the 
most interesting periods of English life. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes 


‘HAMLET’: AN ECHO OF THE 
*UR-HAMLET ”? 


IN Hamlet Ill. iv. 202-17, Hamlet is speak- 
ing of his forthcoming voyage to Eng- 
land and indicating his intention of somehow 
retorting the suspected treachery of Rosen- 
crantz and Guildenstern upon themselves: 
For ’tis the sport to have the engineer 
Hoist with his own petar: and ’t shall go hard 
But I will delve one yard below their mines, 
And blow them at the moon ; oh, ’tis most sweet 
When in one line two crafts directly meet. 
(ll. 206-10.) 
All is plain sailing until the last line and a 
half. The measures which Hamlet here fore- 
shadows, and which he later puts into prac- 
tice, are aptly described in terms of counter- 
mining. But what exactly happens ‘ when 
in one line two crafts directly meet’? One 
would expect the two crafts to carry on the 
function of the mine and the countermine, 
but the image now seems to be rather that 
of a ‘head-on collision’ (J. F. Danby’s 
phrase in discussing the passage in Shake- 
speare’s Doctrine of Nature, London, 1949, 
p. 152). This interpretation is confirmed by 
Dover Wilson, who uses the Hamlet passage 
in support of his interpretation of a similar 
passage in King John— 
New powers from home and discontents at home 
Meet in one line 
(IV, iii. 151-2) 


in terms of ‘two knights meeting at full tilt 
in the lists.” I am not sure that this is the 
right way of taking the King John passage, 
but it certainly seems to be the meaning of 
the Hamlet one. But if so, what has 
happened to the notion of ‘the tables 
turned’? In a head-on collision both parties 
are likely to suffer, and the encounter will 
be ‘sweet’ only to a third party who is 
hostile to both of them. Something obscure 
seems to have replaced the figure of mine 
and countermine. What exactly is it? 

My suggestion is that, after the image of 
the countermine, another one sprang up in 
Shakespeare’s mind which, like the former, 
grew out of the story of Hamlet’s foiling 
of Rosencrantz and Guildenstern, but in its 
pre-Shakespearian form. For two crafts do 
meet in one line in an episode in Der 
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Bestrafte Brudermord which there is reason 
for attributing to the Ur-Hamlet: see G, |, 
Duthie, The ‘ Bad’ Quarto of Hamlet (Cam.- 
bridge, 1941), pp. 187-9. Two ruffians, who 
correspond to Rosencrantz and Guilden. 
stern, tell Hamlet they have orders to kill 
him. They prepare to fire at him from 
opposite sides. Hamlet asks to be allowed 
to pray: he will give them the signal to fire, 
As he does so, he falls forward so that they 
shoot each other. This must have been a 
notable coup de théatre, and it certainly gives 
in the most literal, visual form two crafts 
in one line directly meeting; though logically 
the resemblance is imperfect in that the two 
are not trying to injure each other—this 
latter notion is a carry-over from the mine 
and countermine. 

I am not suggesting a deliberate allusion 
on Shakespeare’s part. The whole question 
only arises because there is internal evidence 
of something deflecting Shakespeare’s train 
of imaging, and leading to incoherence. If 
there was such an irrevelant associative pro- 
cess, may it not easily have taken the form 
of a vivid visual recollection of the singular 
fate of Rosencrantz and Guildenstern in the 


source-play? J.C. MAXWELL. 


FIVE NOTES ON GEORGE HERBERT 


"THE following notes are intended as cor- 

rections of or supplements to F. E. 
Hutchinson’s commentary on five difficult 
passages in his standard edition on The 
Works of George Herbert, 1941. 


1 


In the moral poem, ‘ The Church-Porch,; 
Herbert warns against various errors of 
conduct. Stanza 33 is about gambling: 

Play not for gain, but sport. Who playes for 


more 
Then he can lose with pleasure, stakes his heart; 
Perhaps his wives too, and whom she hath bore: 
Servants and churches also play their part. 
Onely a herauld, who that way doth passe, 
rane his crackt name at length in the church- 
glass. 


On this Hutchinson writes: 
When a man’s very name was passing 
out of local memory, a herald, making 
his official Visitation every thirty years or 
so, after some search (at length) finds it 
in a cracked church-window. 
It seems necessary to point out that in 
seventeenth-century English ‘ cracked’ had 
the special meaning of ‘ bankrupt.’ Joseph 
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Hall, for instance, speaks of a fore-closing 
ysurer’s pleasure ‘When some crack’d 
Manour crost his book at last’ (Virgidemiae, 
1598, IV. i. 10). What Herbert is saying is: 
‘If you play for higher stakes than you can 
afford you will go bankrupt; your wife and 
children will be impoverished; your servants 
will be turned off; and at length your ancestral 
name will survive only in the armorial 
window of the family chapel in the parish 
church, of interest to antiquarians, but no 
longer important as the name of a prominent 
local family.’ If the image of ‘ cracked glass’ 
is present, it is subsidiary and may carry the 
suggestion: ‘even the armorial window is 
cracked since the family is no longer wealthy 
or no longer in the district, and therefore 
does not keep it in repair. 


2 


‘Superliminare,’ which follows ‘ The Church- 
Porch,’ is as follows: 

Thou, whom the former precepts have 

Sprinkled and taught, how to behave 

Thy self in church ; approach, and taste 

The churches mysticall repast. 


Avoid, Profanenesse ; come not here: 

Nothing but holy, pure, and cleare, 

Or that which groneth to be so, 

May at his perill further go. 

In the manuscripts and the early editions the 
two quatrains are treated as separate poems. 
Hutchinson refers in his notes to The 
Coventry Mysteries for a parallel to ‘ Avoid, 
Profanenesse,’ but it seems impossible that 
Herbert was not fully aware that he was 
following classical precedent. He must have 
had in mind ‘ procul este profani’ not only 
as the regular beginning of Roman rituals 
but particularly as it occurs in the Aeneid, 
vi. 258 sqq. Aeneas has prepared himself, 
in accordance with the Sybil’s instructions, 
for his visit to the underworld. When all is 
teady the Sybil bids the companions of 
Aeneas to withdraw: 
*Procul o, procul este profani’ 

Conclamat vates, ‘ totoque absistite luco. . . .’ 

She then turns to Aeneas himself and bids 
him come, warning him of the dangers he 
must face as she leads him to see the sacred 
secrets of death and the afterlife: 

*Tuque invade viam, vaginaque eripe ferrum ; 

Nunc animis opus, Aenea, nunc pectore firmo.’ 
Herbert’s two quatrains correspond to the 
two parts of the Sybil’s speech. It is hardly 
credible that Herbert, the noted Latinist, 
was not aware of the parallel, and if he was, 
he presumably intended his quatrains to be 
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regarded as two parts of one poem rather 
than as two quite separate poems. 


3 

In ‘The Sacrifice,) a dramatic monologue 
put into the mouth of Christ, we have (lines 
121-3, p. 30): 

Why, Caesar is their onely King, not I: 

He clave the stonie rock, when they were drie ; 

But surely not their hearts, as I well trie. . . . 
On this Hutchinson writes: 

Although it is said of God that he 
‘clave’ and ‘smote the stonie rocke’ 
(Ps. xxviii. 16, 21, Bk. of Common 
Prayer), God cannot, without too violent 
a transition, be the subject of line 122. 
Probably the sentence is ironical: ‘Caesar 
may have brought them wonderful 
material benefits, but he cannot soften 
their hearts, as I know by experience.’ 

These difficulties are at once cleared up if 
one takes Herbert to be referring, not to the 
passage in the Psalms, but to Exodus, xvii 
which records how the people thirsted for 
water in Rephidim, murmured against 
Moses, and ‘tempted the Lord, saying, Is 
the Lord among us, or not?’ Then Moses 
at God’s command smote the rock in Horeb, 
and the rock was cleft and water came from 
it, and the people drank. Herbert's lines 
fall neatly into the pattern of re-echoing 
ironies on which ‘The Sacrifice’ is con- 
structed: ‘I am accused of calling myself 
King of the Jews, but the people rejected 
me and say that Caesar is their sole King: 
it was Caesar, forsooth! who cleft the rock 
in Horeb, when, as now, the people denied 
my Lordship and my presence. I cleft the 
rock for them then, and I pour out my 
blood for them now,’ but neither then nor 
now have I touched their hearts.’ 


4 
In ‘The Quidditie’ (pp. 69-70) Herbert 
spends two and a half stanzas addressed to 
God explaining what poetry is not—not a 
crown, a point of honour, a gay suit, etc.— 
not, in fact, anything of value from a 
worldly point of view. But it is, he con- 
cludes, 
That which when I use 

Iam with thee and most take all. 
Herbert italicizes the phrase. In his note 
Hutchinson writes : 

* That this was in Herbert’s mind seems likely 
from ‘ Love Unknown’ (p. 129) in which the pas- 
sage in Exodus is referred to and allegorized in the 


way it is allegorized in I Corinthians, x. 4 
Hutchinson, p. 522. 
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Mr. J. Middleton Murry kindly allows 
me to give his explanation: ‘The titles 
to esteem which verse is not are first 
detailed; then it is declared that verse 
nevertheless is the quiddity of them all, 
in the very real sense that Herbert in his 
poetry comes nearest to God and most 
partakes of the creative power that 
sustains all these excellences.’ 


Sir H. J. C. Grierson, in a review of 
Hutchinson’s edition (Mod. Lang. Rev.), 
found this explanation unsatisfactory, and 
I think rightly. In the first place, it is not 
the created excellence of the things he names 
that Herbert stresses: he lists things that 
ordinary men seek as pleasurable or valu- 
able. In the second place, it is not like 
Herbert to equate poetic gifts with the divine 
creativeness. And in the third, it takes a 
good deal of wrenching to make ‘ most take 
all’ into ‘ most partake of... .’ The solution 
is to observe that Herbert underlines the 
phrase to indicate that it is a stock expres- 
sion. It is in fact proverbial (see The Oxford 
Dict. of Proverbs, s.v. Most) and evidently 
is a gambling phrase. Herbert’s meaning, 
I take it, is that worldly people value this 
or that for the pleasure, honour, profit, etc. 
it provides, and scorn poetry as deficient 
in these ways; but he himself, when writing 
his religious poetry is ‘with God’ and in 
that communion finds that he far surpasses 
the worldly in his possession of the very 
things they value, in pleasure, honour, 
profit, etc. In any such competition with 
them he ‘ scoops the pool.’ He appropriately 
makes his point in a ‘ worldly’ phrase be- 
cause he is suddenly turning to meet the 
worldly on their own ground. The poem 
as a whole is light in tone: 

Verse ‘ cannot vault, or dance, or play; 

It never was in France or Spain; 

Nor can it entertain the day 

With my great stable or demain... .’ 
But it hides a serious proposition. There 
is the same ambivalence in the title of the 
poem also. The title, ‘The Quidditie,’ is 
appropriate in three possible ways. What 
men seek in their worldly objects is the good 
in them; when Herbert writes his religious 
poetry he is in close communion with God, 
who is the essence of goodness, the quidditie 
of the good that worldly men blindly seek. 
* Quiddity’’ could also mean ‘a subtlety of 
argument,’ and Herbert’s argument here is 
apparently subtle enough to cause difficulty 
of interpretation. It could also mean ‘a 
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quirk, a quibble,’ and the poem rests on an 
unexpected turning of the tables by the 
application to spiritual ends of a common 
phrase that normally implies a worldly 
standard of value. 


5 


In ‘The Jewes’ (p. 152) Herbert says that 
they are a nation 

Who by not keeping once, became a debter ; 

And now by keeping lose the letter. 
On this Hutchinson writes: 

The clue to these difficult lines must be 
found in St. Paul’s contention that a Jew 
who rested in the old Law was ‘a debtor 
to doe the whole Law’ (Gal. v. 3), which 
was an impossible task; yet by still trying 
to keep the letter of the Law, instead of 
accepting Christ’s deliverance from it 
(Rom. vii. 6) he stood to lose; the letter 
which he loses may perhaps, by a play on 
the word, stand also for the New Testa- 
ment. Cf. Rom. ii. 17-29. 

This does not satisfy me since Herbert 
emphatically says that the Jews lost by not 
keeping once and lose by keeping now, and 
Hutchinson makes both losses contem- 
poraneous—the rejection of the new Law. 
Further, what the Jews lose now is not the 
letter of the Law: that is what they keep. 
What they lose is freedom from the letter 
of the Law. There is no doubt, of course, 
that Herbert had the Pauline doctrine about 
the Spirit and the Letter in mind, as 
Hutchinson points out, but I think a different 
interpretation of the primary meaning of the 
lines must be found. I suggest: The Jews, 
who, in the person of Adam, by not keep- 
ing the one commandment, became sinners 
(for debtors = sinners, cf. ‘forgive us our 
debts as we forgive our debtors,’ Matt. 
vi. 12) and had to be restrained and con- 
trolled by the Mosaic Law (‘debtors to do 
the whole Law ’), and now, by keeping to the 
Mosaic Law, losing Christ who lets us lose 
both from the sin of Adam and from sub- 
servience to the letter of the old Law. 
‘Letter’ in the sense ‘one who lets (loose, 
etc.)’ is well established; and although 
‘letter-loose’ (a word recognised by the 
O.E.D.) would have made Herbert’s mean- 
ing clearer the ellipsis would not, I think, 
strike him as too difficult; and it was worth 
risking to avoid the excessive word-play that 
would have arisen had he employed some 
such clumsy phrase as ‘ lose the letter-loose. 
A.D. 
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MEDICINE AND POETRY 


THe physician, even more the surgeon, has 
to a large extent to hide his feelings. 
To give way to emotion would undoubtedly 
do him harm and probably do much more 
to his patients. Self-control in this respect 
may often be mistaken for callousness, but 
this is not so; it comes from years of 
discipline and mental training. ; 

In a recently published book, “ The Quiet 
Art,” the President of the Royal College of 
Physicians, Dr. W. Russell Brain, who writes 
the preface, states: 

“If the doctor is to be capable of his 
work, he must be a man of feeling, and if 
he is to do his work, his feelings must 
often in great measure be denied ex- 
pression. Perhaps this is partly the reason 
why doctors express themselves in writing, 
but it does not explain why they so often 
express themselves well nor why so many 
authors, some among the most dis- 
tinguished, have come to the writing of 
poetry, plays or novels by way of 
medicine.” 

Many of the medical profession have been 
successful artists in one form or another. 
Some have been quite good musicians, poets 
and painters. Leonardo da Vinci is the most 
outstanding example of the scientist, anato- 
mist, and the artist. The surgeon, after 
performing a major operation, must often 
feel the need to find an outlet to his 
emotions, and this may lead to the reading 
and writing of poetry or the creation of 
some form of art. Wordsworth’s definition 
of poetry may explain somewhat why 
medicine and poetry have a certain affinity. 
He says : 

“Poetry is the spontaneous overflow of 
powerful feelings: it takes its origin from 
emotion recollected in tranquillity.” 

The physician may be able to explain more 
precisely what A. E. Housman once said: 

“LT recognize poetry by definite physical 
sensations either down the spine, or at the 
back of the throat, or in the pit of the 
stomach.” 

Physical sensations, such as hunger, have 
been the common lot of the poet, but prob- 
ably this was not meant in the foregoing 
Statement. One remembers the extreme 
poverty of Francis Thompson, at one time 
a medical student at Owens College, Man- 
chester, and the poet of “The Hound of 

ven.” In a poem he says: 


I hang mid men my needless head, 

And my fruit is dreams, as theirs is bread: 

The goodly men and the sun-hazed sleeper 

Time shall reap, but after the reaper 

The World shall glean of me, me the Sleeper. 

It is true that he did not qualify in ‘the pro- 
fession, but he was the son of a doctor and 
attempted to be one himself. Had he given 
less time to the Classics and the great writers, 
he probably would have qualified as a 
physician. 

The poverty of two eighteenth-century 
poets, Oliver Goldsmith and George Crabbe, 
is quite familiar to students of English litera- 
ture. Both of these tried to enter the medical 
profession, but neither obtained a medical 
degree. Oliver Goldsmith, after studying for 
a short time chemistry at Edinburgh, went 
to Leiden, to study physic. He left the uni- 
versity without a degree, and with only a 
smattering of medical knowledge. After that 
he pounded drugs and became more or less 
a drudge for London chemists. He then 
obtained a medical appointment in the 
service of the East India Company, but the 
appointment was speedily revoked. Further 
attempts to obtain medical appointments 
proved fruitless, and he was almost reduced 
to destitution. But by his personality and 
his writings, he holds a unique position in 
English literature. Apart from “ The Vicar 
of Wakefield,” his play “ She Stoops to Con- 
quer” and the poems “ The Traveller ” and 
“The Deserted Village,” are still read with 
interest. 

George Crabbe appears to have been not 
much more successful. He was sent by his 
father at an early age to Wickham Brooke, 
near Newmarket, as an _  apothecary’s 
assistant. Then he became an assistant to a 
surgeon at Woodbridge, where he met his 
future wife. In his early married life he was 
so poor that he could only raise enough 
money to buy a derelict apothecary’s shop 
and the drugs that stocked it. He then 
lodged in Whitechapel, took lessons in mid- 
wifery and walked the hospitals. Returning 
to Aldeburgh, he found his practice gone. 
As a practitioner he was an utter failure, 
and but for the kindly assistance of Edmund 
Burke, the statesman, who offered him the 
curacy of Aldeburgh, he would probably 
have starved. 

Opium has been known to have excited the 
imagination; both Samuel Taylor Coleridge 
and Francis Thompson came under its in- 
fluence. Coleridge did not take up the 
medical profession, but in his early youth 
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was exceedingly interested in medicine. It 
is said that he knew “Blancard’s Latin 
Medical Dictionary’ almost by heart. 
One is tempted to ask how much John 
Keats’s imagination was due to his physical 
condition. Indeed one wonders the same 
about Christina Rossetti, but then of course 
she was not interested in medicine. Keats, 
as is well known, studied medicine and was 
apprenticed to Thomas Hammond, a sur- 
geon in Edmonton. He was also a student 
at Guy’s and St. Thomas’s Hospitals, and 
became a dresser, but never qualified, choos- 
ing to devote his time to poetry rather than 
to medicine. 
Religion has always had a considerable 
influence in stimulating the poetic gift. 
Henry Vaughan, mystic and poet, was a 
physician, and although M.D. is on his 
tombstone, there is no record where this 
degree was obtained. In 1645 he began to 
practise as a physician in Brecknock. 
Towards the end of his life he wrote to 
Aubrey, “My profession also is physic, 
which I have practised now for many years 
with good success.” There are many meta- 
phors used in his verse which are associated 
with medicine: Eye-Salve,” Salves and 
Syrups,” “Pills,” and allusions to the 
medicinal use of dead flowers. 
The lines on “Death” occur to one’s 
mind: 
As harmless violets which give 
Their virtue here 

For Salves and Syrups while they live, 
Do after calmly disappear, 
And neither grieve, repine, nor fear. 

Thomas Lovell Beddoes, on _ leaving 
Oxford, studied anatomy and physiology at 
G6ttingen. He then went to Wiirzburg, and 
obtained his doctorate in medicine, but his 
association with the republican leaders in 
Germany and Switzerland forced him to 
leave Bavaria without receiving his diploma. 
He settled in Ziirich where he practised as 
a physician and was elected to be professor 
of Comparative Anatomy at the university, 
but the authorities refused to ratify his 
appointment because of his revolutionary 
views. He will be best remembered by 
“* Death’s Jest-Book ” and to an even larger 
circle by the lyric: 

If there were dreams to sell, 

What would you buy? 

Some cost a passing bell, 

Some a light sigh. 

The eighteenth century produced an in- 
teresting character in John Armstrong, M.D., 
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but little is heard of him either as q 
physician or poet. He obtained his medical 
degree at Edinburgh University and settled 
in London. In 1746 he was appointed one 
of the physicians to the military hospital 
behind Buckingham House, and in 1760, 
physician to the Army in Germany. He 
was a minor poet, but two of his poems 
became popular for a short time, “ Economy 
of Love” and “ Art of Preserving Health,” 
He also wrote an “ Essay for Abridging the 
Study of Physics,” a satire on the ignorance 
o the apothecaries and medical men of his 
ay. 

Thomas Campion of Peterhouse, Cam. 
bridge, wrote some very pleasing lyrics, and 
one or two have found a place in most 
anthologies. Among them are the sweet 
devotional lines: 

Never weather-beaten sail more willing bent to 

snore, 

Never tired pilgrim’s limbs affected slumber more 

Than my wearied spright now longs to fly out of 

my troubled breast 

O come quickly, sweetest Lord, and take my soul 


to rest. | 
Ever blooming are the joys of Heaven's high 


paradise, 

Cold age deafs not there our ears nor vapour 

dims our eyes: 

Glory there the sun outshines, whose beams the 

blessed only see ; 

O come quickly, glorious Lord, and raise my 

spright to thee. 
and raise my spright to Thee. 

Perhaps better known lyrics are: “The 
Man of life upright,” “ There is a garden in 
her face,” and “ Though you are young and 
I am old.” 

He was born in London in 1567 and in 
1587 admitted to Gray’s Inn. In 1606 he 
first appears with the degree of doctor of 
Physic, but there is no record to show where 
this was obtained. He practised in London 
as a physician until his death in 1620. 

There are many of the present generation 
who still remember Robert Bridges, the late 
poet laureate, who in his eighties wrote his 
swan-song, “ The Testament of Beauty.” He 
was at one time at St. Bartholomew’s Hos- 
pital and afterwards became assistant 
physician at the Children’s Hospital, Great 
Ormond Street, and physician at the Great 
Northern Hospital. He retired from the 
medical profession in 1882, and devoted the 
rest of his life to poetry. 

Much could be written on those of the 
Medical Faculty who became essayists, play- 
wrights and novelists. There are many sides 
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to human nature, and one is the desire for 
glf-expression and artistic creation. 


H. ROSSITER SMITH. 


THE AUTHORSHIP OF ‘THE 
VALIANT WELSHMAN ’ 


[The habit of writing anonymously, or 
wih a signature of initials only, so fre- 
quently adopted by writers of the sixteenth 
and early seventeenth centuries, has led to 
numerous false ascriptions of the works of 
this period of English literature. The follow- 
ing notes by my husband, the late Bertram 
Lloyd, reveal yet another of these curious 
false ascriptions, in this case, as will be seen, 
a singularly unwarrantable one, which, 
though late in the day, seems well worth 
exposing. I wish to record my grateful 
thanks to Miss M. Joan Sargeaunt, for valu- 
able advice in the preparation of these notes 
for publication.—SyLvia LLoyp.] 


THE VALIANT WELSHMAN, a play in 

five acts, was first published in 1615. 
It has enjoyed the honour—denied to many 
far better contemporary plays—of being 
thrice reprinted in this country (in 1663, 
1902, and 1913) the last edition being in 
Farmer’s Facsimile of Old Drama.’ It must 
have had some popularity, for in addition 
to the above-named reprints, an admirable 
one edited by Valentin Kreb (Leipzig, 1902) 
appeared as No. XXIII of the Miinchener 
Beitrige zur Romanischen und Englischen 
Philologie. 

By a late but curiously persistent tradition 
(this time not traceable to Langbaine) this 
play has, up to the present day, been 
attributed to the pen of Robert Armin, 
apparently for no better reason than that it 
bears the signature “R.A.” It is, however, 
doubtful whether anyone acquainted with 
Armin’s writing could possibly mistake it 
for his work. Though it is entered under 
R.A.” in the Short Title Catalogue (1926) 
of Pollard and Redgrave, there is yet a cross- 
teference under Armin, Robert (see A.R.) 
although the entry there, it is true, is not 


‘In a Note on the second title-page, John 
Farmer writes: 

The “R.A. Gent” has been associated with 
Robert Armin the actor, but without corroborative 
evidence supporting the reading of the initials. 
The late Mr. Dutton Cook (s.v. Armin in 

D.N.B.”) said: publishers may have 
Wished the public to infer that Robert Armin 

the author.” 
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given a number, as indeed it could not have 
one. 

Despite A. B. Grosart’s refusal to include 
it in his edition of Armin’s Works (Man- 
chester, 1880), both F. E. Schelling in his 
Elizabethan Drama, Il, 295, and A. W. Ward 
in his English Dramatic Literature, 1899, III, 
436, still attribute the play definitely to 
Armin. Ward (op. cit.) calls it by a double 
error “the only play by Armin which has 
been preserved.” 

The error persists in the Catalogues of 
the Bodleian (1942) and South Kensington 
Libraries (Dyce Collection) and in W. J. 
Hughes’s The Welsh in English Literature 
(Wrexham,i924) in his Bibliography. 

By a strange coincidence—and herein lies 
the whole crux of the matter—there were 
in existence in 1615 no less than four writers 
signing their works “R.A.”! They were: 
Robert Allott, Robert Armin, Robert Aylett 
and Robert Anton. It is for the last-named 
as the real author of The Valiant Welshman 
that I propose to stake a claim, and for 
reasons that I cannot but feel will fully 
justify it. 

The following extract is an exact copy of 
Bullen’s article on Robert Anton in the 
Dictionary of National Biography. Pre- 
sumably he had not seen the Moriomachia 
pamphlet. His article occupies c. 25 single- 
column lines of the D.N.B. 

“ Robert Anton (fl. 1616), poetical writer, 

supposed to have been a son of George 

Anton, recorder of Lincoln. Graduated 

B.A. of Magdalen College Cambridge in 

1609-1610. He is the author of a 4to vol. 

of Satires published in 1616 under the 

title of ‘The Philosophers Satyrs.” A 

second edition appeared in the following 

year bearing the title: ‘Vices Anatomie 

Scourged and Corrected in New Satires.’ 

There are seven pieces, each being named 

after one of the seven planets—an idea 

borrowed from Ariosto. The chief interest 
of the book, which is written in curiously 
strained language, lies in the references 
to Beaumont, Spenser, Chapman and 

Daniel. One Shakespeare allusion occurs: 

‘What Comedies of errors swell the 

stage,’ etc. There is preserved in Sir 

Charles Isham’s library at Lamport Hall, 

a unique prose tract of Anton’s in black 

letter, entitled ‘ Moriomachia,’ imprinted 

in London by Simon Strafford, 1613, 4to.” 

Robert Anton’s known works (see 
References in Gray’s Index to Hazlitt) are 
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as follows: Moriomachia, 1613; The Philo- 
sophers Satyrs, 1616; Vices Anatomie, 1617 
(a reissue of the above); Verses in J. Taylor's 
Nipping or Snipping of abuses, 1614. 


MorIOMACHIA 


This play, a satire, clumsy and dull for 
the most part, is largely a jeer at the popular 
Books of Chivalry. Don Quixote and Knight 
of the Burning Pestle are both quoted. 

The ‘“Fayry Queene” transforms a 
friendly bull into a Man (accompanied by 
her “ Nymphs”) and intitles him “Tom 
Pheander the Mayden Knight her Cham- 
pion.” On Sig. A.4 occurs a reference to 
the Fayry Champion’s “Turkish warres,” 
evidently with some satiric intention as in 
The Valiant Welshman. He conquers a 
“Viniger Tree,” which he thinks would be 
useful in his “ Turkish warres, as well to 
coole his double dogs, as also to make sauce 
to eate the hearts of all such Turks as he 
should chance to kill.” He is called “ the 
Fayry Champion ” passim, and (Sig. A 4 (5) ) 
“ Sir Tom Pheander the Mayden Knight, or 
Fayry Champion otherwise The Knight of 
the Sun, otherwise The Knight of the Burn- 
ing Pestle. [Anton confesses elsewhere to a 
great admiration for Beaumont; and here he 
has taken heavy hints from The Knight of 
the Burning Pestle.) His opponent in the 
lists is called “Sir Archmoriander” (cp. 
“Morion” in The Valiant Welshman) and 
a Fayry heroine is “ Moriana” by name. 

In the Cambridge History of English 
Literature (IV, Chap. 17, p. 359) a few lines 
are devoted to Moriomachia as a burlesque. 
Moriomachia was reprinted in Archiv fuer 
das Studium der neueren Sprachen, 1909 
(vol. 122) edited by G. Becker. 


THE PHILOSOPHERS SATYRS 


There is a good account of this work, with 
extracts (on the poets Jonson, Chapman, 
Daniel, Spenser, Beaumont, etc.) in T. Corse’s 
Collectanea Anglo-poetica (Part I, Man- 
chester, Chetham Society, 1860, pp. 48-52). 
The Philosophers Satyrs was entered in 
Stationers’ Register by Robert Anton on 
23 January, 1615-1616 (Arber III, 582). It 
was reissued in 1617 with a new title-page: 
“VICES ANATOMIE scourged and 
corrected in NEW SATIRS. Lately written 
by R.A. of Magdalen Colledge in Cam- 
bridge. London, printed by Barnard Alsop 
for Roger Jackson, and are to be sold at his 
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shop in Fleet Street, over against the great 
Conduit, 1617.” 

A careful comparison between the known 
works of R. Anton and the style of The 
Valiant Welshman will reveal startling simi- 
larities, not only in style and in the use of 
identical words and phrases, but also—and 
this is surely of equal importance—in the 
frequent use of astronomical and classical 
allusions. Anton’s preoccupation with 
astronomy is notable in his known works; 
even on the title-page of his Philosophers 
Satyrs, together with a Latin motto, appears 
a wood-cut of the planets. In Moriomachia, 
the Dedicatory Epistle (1) quotes Pythagoras, 
(2) states that the book was “ conceived in 
the Dog Days and must bite,” and (3) quotes 
Latin verses. In Philosophers Satyrs again, 
Anton uses Saturn and Mars as “satires,” 
Both occur in The Valiant Welshman Il, |; 
and various other references to the planets 
are there. Surely not merely a coincidence? 
“The Beare, Maior and Minor,” are used 
seriously in Philosophers Satyrs; but in The 
Valiant Welshman “ Ursa maior ” is used for 
a pun. 

To select only a few of the words and 
phrases common to both Philosophers Satyrs 
and The Valiant Welshman, the following 
list is surely highly significant. [V/W= 


- Valiant Welshman.] 


“impostumated” (Ded.b.3 (V)); “Im- 
postume ” in V/W II, 2. 

Microcosme of Man” B 3 (V); see V/W 
I and III, 2 for this phrase. 

“To tutor Solon,” etc., p.2 (cp. V/W 
where Solon is quoted.) 

“ beatitude ” (in P/Satyrs and in V/W) 

“Ttalianated” (antick shapes) 17. (cp. 


V/W I, 4.) 
“Its” (for ’Tis) 21 (cp. V/W III, 3 twice!). 
“ adulterate ” (adj.) 23, 51, 55. (In V/W 


“ Hercules and Snakes in cradle ” (simile). 
Cp. V/W I, 1 (1 3q). . 
“airie” and “ayerie,” p.63 twice. (In 
V/W “ary” occurs in III, 4, and IV, 
7, etc.) : 
“ Misconstring,” p. 53. (“ Misconster” in 
V/W IIl, 2.) 
“circumscriptive” (walls) (cp. V/W 
“ circumscribed ”’). 


Further, the following classical allusions 
occur in Philosophers Satyrs and in The 
Valiant Welshman: Midas, Saturn and Mars, 
Arachne, Centaurs, Jupiter, Hercules, Solon, 
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Orpheus, Atlas, Homer, Hesperides, Helen, 
Cleopatra, The Giants. The “ Dog-days” 
reference—an addiction of R. Anton’s— 
occurs in the Dedication of both P/Satyrs 
and Moriomachia as also in the Satires them- 
selves. In Valiant Welshman they occur 


in I, 4. 

Finally, if further proof be needed that 
Robert Anton and not R. Armin was the 
author of The Valiant Welshman, it might 
be pointed out that much as “ R.A.” cribbed 
from other writers in the V/W, it is hardly 
likely that he would have cribbed an idea 
and even the exact name and title (“‘ Fayry 
Champion”) within about a year—or at 
most two—from an author whose initials 
were exactly his own, and who moreover 
uses a good many phrases and words that 
he himself is addicted to (e.g. astrology, 
“air,” microcosm, beatitude, single, Mono- 
machy, Welsh Bards, sulphureous, etc.); and, 
as before mentioned, the many classical 
allusions in common. And seeing that that 


author was one totally unknown to fame— - 


a young Cambridge graduate steeped in the 
classics (from which also “ R.A.” can never 
sever himself for long)—it is surely virtually 
certain that “R.A.” and “ Robert Anton” 
were One and the same person. 


BERTRAM LLoyD 


THE FIRST DUCHESS OF NORFOLK 


the church at Hoveringham, an isolated 

little village midway between Notting- 
ham and the cathedral town of Southwell, 
is an alabaster tomb which bears the full- 
length figures of Sir Robert Goushill and 
his wife who was the Lady Elizabeth 
Fitzalan, daughter of the 14th Earl of 
Arundel. Her first husband was Sir William 
Montacute, son of the 2nd Earl of Salis- 
bury, who was killed at a tilting at Windsor 
in 1383, Two years later she became the 
wife of Thomas Mowbray, Ist Earl of 
Nottingham and ist Duke of Norfolk, 
created 1397, and bore him two sons and 
two daughters. After Norfolk's death at 
Venice in September 1399, or a few months 
later according to some authorities, she 
married his esquire, Sir Robert Goushill, 
by whom she had two daughters. Sir Robert 
Goushill (the name variously spelt Gousle, 
Gousell, Gozill, Goushull, and Gouxhill) 
belonged to a family which had settled at 
Overingham about 1200. He was sorely 
Wounded at the battle of Shrewsbury in 
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1403, and murdered as he lay helpless on 
the field after the fight by his manservant. 
Subsequently the lady took a fourth hus- 
band (the D.N.B. erroneously makes him the 
third and Goushill the fourth) Sir Gerard 
de Ufflete (or Usflete). She died in 1425 
aged 53. 

The present church at Hoveringham is 
an aggressive red brick building erected in 
1865 to displace a 14th-century church from 
which the Goushill tomb came. It has two 
or three other relics of the earlier building, 
including a very early Norman tympanum. 
The Goushill tomb was probably prepared 
during the life-time of the lady. The figure 
shows her wearing a coronet as a reminder 
of her former rank. 

It was strange to have one’s thoughts 
taken back in a remote village in rural Eng- 
land to a great figure in history who had 
been banished by Richard II to die in far-off 
Venice. Shakespeare makes the king say: 

Norfolk, for thee remains a heavier doom 


The hopeless word of ‘ never to return’ 

Breathe I against thee upon pain of life. 

And later come the noble lines in which 
Shakespeare wrote on the death of Norfolk 
who 

... there at Venice gave 

His body to that pleasant country’s earth 

And his pure soul unto his captain Christ 

Under ot si colours he had fought so long. 

What could the woman whose effigy lies 
in this little country church have told about 
the banished Norfolk, his king, and the 
times in which he had lived! S.R. 


JOHN BIGG, THE HERMIT OF 
DINTON, BUCKS. (1629-1696) 
(clxxxv. 19, 117) 


JN my remarks at the first reference I men- 

tioned that this character achieved a 
fame usually reserved for more prominent 
persons, in that he had an inn named after 
him. Although during the war this wayside 
but charming hostelry proclaimed itself as 
The Hermit, I noticed on a recent visit that 
it has now resumed its correct style of The 
Dinton Hermit. What is rather curious is 
that I have now discovered the origin of 
this sign, since a scrutiny of the Registers 
of Victuallers Recognizances (which for 
Bucks are complete for the period 1753-1828) 
shows that the sign first appeared in the 
registers in 1773. William Stevenson or 
Stephenson kept an alehouse at Dinton 
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under the sign of the White Lyon from 
1766-1772, but the following year he appears 
as the landlord of the Dinton Hermit. We 
know that Sir John Vanhattem commenced 
the compilation of the “ Dinton Album” 
in 1772, and it seems pretty clear that he 
must have been instrumental in changing 
the name of the alehouse from the White 
Lyon to the Dinton Hermit. L.M.W. 


AN ANNOTATED PEDIGREE OF THE 
ALLEN FAMILY AND THE 
SO-CALLED SOBIESKI-STUARTS 
(clvii. 435, 452; clxxvii. 265, 320, 

357, 369; clxxviii. 367) 

I. JOHN CARTER ALLEN, b. 17—. Lieut. 
R.N., 14.6.1745. Post Captain 1758. Cmd. 
H.M.S. Repulse, 1760-63; Ajax, 1770; Half- 
pay, 14.8.1771 to 8.11.1775; H.M.S. Albion, 
1777; Egmont, 1778; Gibraltar, 1780; Royal 
William, 1782. Relief of Gibraltar, 1.9.1783. 
Last action off Cape Spartel, 20.10.1783. 
Rear-Admiral of the White, 24.9.1787; of 
the Red, 21.9.1790. Vice-Admiral of the 
White, 1.2.1793; of the Red, 12.4.1794. 
Admiral of the Blue Squadron, 1.6.1795; of 
the White, 14.2.1799. Married (1) 176-, —— 
—., widow of Hatcu, who d. 17—, and 
(2) 29.6.1799, FRANCES STELLA FREEMAN. 
Nothing is known of the parentage of 
Admiral Allen. His mother is said to have 
been a daughter of Anthony Rowe of Mus- 
well Hill. If that is so, he was the nephew 
of Lady Denton, afterwards Viscountess 
Rowe Hillsborough, and of the Countess 
of Moira and cousin of the Ist Marquess 
of Downshire. The writer of his obituary 
in The Gentleman’s Magazine (Nov. 1800) 
said that he was “not only related to the 
Marquis of Salisbury and the Marquis of 
Downshire, but Lord Hillsborough gave it 
as his opinion that the title of Earl belonged 
to him, [he] being descended from the old 
Earl Hay in the male line.” There is, how- 
ever, no evidence that Lord Hillsborough 
ever gave this opinion, nor that it was well 
founded. The Gentleman’s Magazine was 
often incorrect. In this case, the same writer 
declared that Admiral Allen had been 
educated at Westminster School, but the 
well-kept registers of that school do not 
include his name. The Admiral’s elder’ son 
Thomas and his grandsons, the so-called 
Sobieski-Stuarts, made much of their claim 

* Or eldest—see below. 
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to descent from the Earls of Erroll. The 
brothers had however to abandon that claim 
and repudiate their Allen ancestry when they 
claimed instead to be grandsons of Prince 
Charles Edward Stuart. Mr. A. G. William. 
son states that ‘“‘ Admiral Allen’s father was 
almost certainly born a Hay and there are 
some grounds for the belief that he was 
Captain James Hay who was out with Cap. 
tain James Hay, 13th Earl of Erroll, in the 
rising of 1715 or one of Captain Hay’s 
brothers.” No evidence is given to support 
the “almost certainly,” nor are the 
“grounds” for the second statement given. 
According to the same writer, the Admiral’s 
father is ‘“‘said to have married about this 
time an Irish lady, a Miss Allen, who 
inherited some property and a large fortune, 
in consequence of which he adopted his 
wife’s name for his own.” The Allens of 
Erroll are also named by Mr. Williamson 
as the family “from whom Admiral Allen 
was descended.” It is difficult to reconcile 
the two statements. The Allens were prob- 
ably neither Scottish nor Irish, but English. 
It is significant that Thomas Allen and his 
sons by his second wife bore the arms of 
the Allins of Somerleyton, Suffolk. Thus 
they claimed descent from Sir Thomas Allin 
or Allen, who was successively Commander 
in Chief of the Royal Navy in the Mediter- 
ranean (1668), Comptroller of the Royal 
Navy (1670), and Ist Baronet of Blundeston 
(1673). The Allens would hardly have pre- 
ferred the arms of a Suffolk family of Allin 
to those of the Allens of Errol (particularly 
in view of their later pose as Scotsmen) 
unless they were in fact of the former 
family. 

Mrs. Hatch’s maiden name has not yet 
been ascertained. Thus Thomas Allen’s 
maternal descent is also unknown. The first 
Mrs. John Carter Allen was described in 
The Gentleman's Magazine as “a lady with 
a large fortune which principally descends to 
Mr. Hatch” her son, Thomas Allen’s half- 
brother. The second Mrs. Allen (née Free- 
man) was “ an aimiable lady whose principal 
estates are in Jamaica.” 

Admiral Allen died at his wife’s house 
in Devonshire Place, London, 2.10.1800. His 
last letter to his son (dated 13.9.1800) was 
published by the courtesy of his descendant 
the late Mrs. G. E. Holland in an article 
by the present writer in Notes and Queries, 
25.5.1940. By his first wife, Admiral Allen 
had (with other issue?) two sons: 
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1. THOMAS ALLEN (see 2 below). 

2. JoHN ALLEN, b. at Upham, Hants., 
——.1774. Midshipman R.N., 1787 (one 

before his elder brother). Lieut. H.M.S. 

Convert, 1791; Iris (to which Thomas was 
appointed 2nd Lieut., 1.1.1793). Com- 
mander, 6.12.1796. Posted, 1802. Refloated, 
(810. Captain H.M.S. Perlean, 1812. Agent 
of the Prince of Wales in Newfoundland. 
Rear-Admiral, 17.8.1840. Vice-Admiral, 
1853. In all obituary notices he is called 
the “ youngest,” not the “ younger,” son of 
his father. It is most unlikely that no other 
children were born to Mrs. John Carter 
Allen in the seven years between the births 
of these two sons. He married at Gibraltar, 
— 6.1811, JANE SKINNER (b. at Gibraltar, 
1786), dau. of Colonel Skinner, R.E., and 
d. at Torpoint, Antony, Cornwall, 4.6.1853, 
having had issue: 

(a) [a son] ALLEN, b. ——.181-, m. —— 
— and had issue. 

(b) HARRY MUNROE ALLEN, b. at St. John, 
Newfoundland, 1817. 

(c) JANE M. ALLEN, b. at Havre-le-Grace, 
France, 1821; m. 18—, Captain THomMas 
LESTER 


(d) Juuia R. F. ALLEN, b. at Stoke, Devon, 
1827. 


C. L. Berry. 
(To be continued) 


WORDSWORTH AND THE 
LITERATURE OF TRAVEL: A 
BIBLIOGRAPHY 


AS early as 1907, in an essay entitled 

“A Glance at Wordsworth’s Reading,” 
Lane Cooper criticized students of the poet 
for insisting that Wordsworth was not widely 
read and that his poetry was not influenced 
by books. Cooper summarized the typical 
attitude as follows: 

To his average acquaintance Words- 
worth is a comforting type of poet; in 
order to appreciate him, it would seem, 
one does not need to know very much... 
the poet of Rydal Mount is a great non- 
reading seer of ‘ nature,’ uninfluenced by 
books and neglectful of bookish lore, a 
genius who in a peculiar sense may be 
contemplated apart, and fully understood 
without recourse to conventional and 
irksome scholarly helps.* 


‘Lane Cooper, “A Glance at Wordsworth’s 
Reading, M.L.N., xxii (1907), 83-89, 110-117. 


evised in Methods and Aims in the Study of 
Literature, Boston, 1915, p. 96. 
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Since Cooper’s essay appeared, several 
scholars have investigated Wordsworth’s 
reading, particularly his interest in travel 
books. For example, in The Mind of a 
Poet, Raymond D. Havens devotes a page 
to a summary of the influence of travel 
literature on Wordsworth’s poems.? 

There has not, however, been anything 
like a complete bibliography of Words- 
worth’s reading in travel books; and the 
popular concept of the poet working inde- 
pendent of books seems to persist. Even 
T. S. Eliot speaks of Wordsworth as 
indifferent to books.° 

The following list contains titles of forty- 
three poems in which Wordsworth borrowed 
from travel books, together with the names 
of the books. Where he himself acknow- 
ledged his indebtedness, as was often his 
custom, the item is marked with an asterisk. 
Reference is also made in this bibliography 
to articles and notes which should help 
scholars desiring to examine various borrow- 
ings and their effect on the poems. The list 
does not include titles of travel books that 
Wordsworth may have read or referred to 
except where the evidence of definite borrow- 
ing of phrase or idea has been reasonably 
well established. For example, in the 
volume, Poems and Extracts Chosen by 
William Wordsworth for an Album Pre- 
sented to Lady Mary Lowther, 1819 (ed. 
Harold Littledale, London, 1905), Words- 
worth includes a poem written by Captain 
Thomas James and taken from that explorer’s 
Strange and Dangerous Voyage in His 
Intended Discovery of the Northwest Pas- 
sage, London, 1633. There is also the Fen- 
wick note to “We are Seven” in which 
Wordsworth mentions George Shelvocke’s 
Voyage round the World, London, 1726, as 
one of the sources for Coleridge’s “ Ancient 
Mariner,” in the composition of which 
Wordsworth offered several suggestions 
based on his reading in Shelvocke. Titles 
such as these have not been included; but, 
except for such deliberate omissions, the list 
aims at completeness. 

? Raymond D. Havens, The Mind of a Poet..., 
Baltimore, 1941, pp. 350-351. See also: N. B. Fagin, 

William Bartram, Interpreter of the American Land- 
scape, Baltimore, 1933, pp. 149-176; Emile Legouis, 
The Early Life of William Wordsworth . .. , trans- 
lated by J. W. Matthews, London, 1932, pp. 475- 
477; Kurt Lienemann, Die Belesenheit von William 
Wordsworth, Berlin, 1908, pp. 166-172 ; J. L. Lowes, 
The Road to Xanadu ... , Boston, 1927, p. 638. 

*T. S. Eliot, The Use of Poetry and the Use 
of Criticism . . . , Cambridge, Mass., 1933, p. 61. 
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The fact that Wordsworth borrowed from 
‘travel books in many of his poems is not 
so significant as the influence that travel 
literature had on his poetry. An examina- 
tion of this influence suggests the following 
‘conclusions: (1) borrowings are evident in 
many of Wordsworth’s poems, from the 
‘earliest down to those written late in life, 
and including poems that seem to have 
‘sprung directly from personal observation; 
(2) Wordsworth used material found in travel 
books to furnish him with incidents and 
characters, to clarify the complex imagery 
of his personal observations, and to support 
‘certain tenets of his poetical credo; (3) the 
close similarity between his phraseology 
and that of the travel books from which 
he borrowed suggests that the common 
notion regarding his habit of composing 
extemporaneously while out walking needs 
modification; (4) some of his favourite 
themes and highly cherished concepts are 
found in travel books; these include: love 
of simplicity and solitude, faith in the 
perfectibility of man, interest in strange 
customs, distrust of the complexities of 
civilization, and preference for the life of 
‘dalesmen, savages, and mountaineers.* 


An Evening Walk, 1793 

1. *Clarke, James, A survey of the lakes 
of Cumberland, Westmorland, and Lanca- 
shire: together with an account, historical, 
topographical, and descriptive, of the 

jacent country. To which is added, a 
sketch of the border laws and customs. 
London, 1787. (I, 22.)° 

2. *Gilpin, William, Observations on 
several parts of Great Britain, particularly 
the High-lands of Scotland, relative chiefly 
to picturesque beauty, made in the year 1776. 
2 vols., London, 1778. (I, 30.) 

3. Gray, Thomas, Journal in the Lakes, 
1775. In The Works of Thomas Gray, ed. 
Edmund Gosse. 4 vols., New York, 1895. 
323.) 

4. Hutchinson, William, Excursion to the 
Lakes. London, 1776. (See Arthur Beatty, 


* For a discussion of these four points see, besides 
the articles referred to in the bibliography, my 
doctoral dissertation, Wordsworth’s Reading in 
Travel Books, Yale, 1950 f 

* Many of the 63 items contained in this list 
are included in the notes to Ernest de Selincourt’s 
Wordsworth’s Poetical Works, 5 vols., Oxford, 
1940-1949. Where this is so, the reference is given 
in abbreviated form to the volume and page in de 

court. Otherwise, as in item No. 4, refer- 
ence is given more fully 


Wordsworth: Representative Poems, p.19) 
5. West, Richard, Guide to the Lakes, 
London, 1779. (See Beatty, op. cit., p.12) 
Descriptive Sketches, 1793 
6. Gilpin, William, Observations on sey. 
eral parts of England, particularly th 


mountains and lakes of Cumberland an(} ; 


Westmorland, relative chiefly to picturesque 
beauty, made in the year 1772. 2 vols, 
London, 1786. (See Beatty, op. cit., p. 38) 

7. *Ramond de Carbonniéres, Louis F, 
(published anonymously) Lettres de M. 
William Coxe a M. W. Melmoth sur létat 
politique, civil, et naturel de la Suisse; 
traduites de l’Anglois, et augmentées des 
observations faites dans le méme pays, par le 
traducteur. 2 vols., Paris, 1781. (I, 64, 68, 
70.) 

8. de Saussure, Horace B., Voyages dans 
les Alpes, précédes d'un essai sur [histoire 
naturelle des environs de Geneve. 4 vols., 
1779-1796. (See Beatty, op. cit, 
p. 57.) 


The Complaint of a Forsaken Indian 
Woman, 1798 

9. *Hearne, Samuel, A journey from the 
Prince of Wales’s fort in Hudson's bay, to 
the Northern Ocean. Undertaken by orde 
of the Hudson's bay company, for the dis- 
covery of copper mines, a northwest passage, 
&c., in the years 1769, 1770, 1771, & 1772. 
London, 1795. (II, 40.) 


Expostulation and Reply and The Tables 
Turned, 1798 

10. Bartram, William, Travels through 
North and South Carolina, Georgia, East and 
West Florida . . . with observations on the 
manners of the Indians . . . Philadelphia, 
1791. (See N. B. Fagin, William Bartram, 
Interpreter of the American Landscape, 
pp. 175-176.) 


The Idiot Boy, 1798 

11. Coxe, William, Sketches of th 
natural, civil, and political state of Swisser 
land; in a series of letters to William Mel- 
moth, esq. London, 1779. (See Beatty, op. 
cit., p. 224.) 


Hart-Leap Well, 1800 
12. Clarke, op. cit. (See Beatty, op. cil. 
pp. 358-359.) 


Ruth, 1800 
13. *Bartram, op. cit. (II, 510.) 


There was a Boy, 1800 
14. Bartram, op. cit. (See Lane Coopes, 
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Methods and Aims in the Study of Litera- 
ture, p. 115.) 
‘The Affliction of Margaret,’ 57-63,” MLN, 
15. Keate, George, An account of the 
Pelew islands, situated in the western part of 
the Pacific ocean. Composed from the 
journals and communications of Captain 
Henry Wilson, and some of his officers, who, 
in August 1783, were there shipwrecked. .. . 
London, 1788. (See Lane Cooper, “ Words- 
worth Sources, Bowles and Keate,” 


| Athenaeum, April 22, 1905, pp. 498-500.) 


16. de Saussure, op. cit., Il, 150, 166. (See 


‘1 C. N. Coe, “A Source for Wordsworth’s 


‘The Affliction of Margaret,’ 57-63,” MLN, 
LXVII, 1; January, 1952, p. 38.) 


The Blind Highland Boy, 1807 

17. Dampier, William, A new voyage 
round the world. Describing particularly, 
the Isthmus of America, several coasts and 
islands in the West Indies. . . . Their 
customs, religion, government, trade, &c. 
3 vols., London, 1697. (III, 448.) 


I wandered lonely as a cloud, 1807 

18. Bartram, op. cit. (See The Travels of 
William Bartram, ed. Mark Van Doren, 
introduction by J. L. Lowes, New York, 
1940, p. 6.) 


The Kitten and the Falling Leaves, 1807 
, _— op. cit. (See Fagin, op. cit., 
p. 174. 


She was a Phantom of Delight, 1807 
20. Bartram, op. cit. (II, 506.) 


The Solitary Reaper, 1807 

21. Heron, Robert, Observations made in 
a journey through the western counties of 
Scotland; in the autumn of M, DCC, XCII. 
relating to the scenery, antiquities, 
customs. . . . 2 vols., Perth, 1793. (See 
C.N. Coe, “ A Note on Wordsworth’s ‘ The 
Solitary Reaper,” MLN, LXIII,7; Novem- 
ber, 1948, p. 493.) 

22. *Wilkinson, Thomas, Tours to the 
British mountains, with the descriptive poems 
of Lowther, and Emont Vale. London, 1824. 
(Referred to by Wordsworth as “Tour in 
Scotland,” and read by him in manuscript 
us) years before it was published. (III, 


Song at the Feast of Brougham Castle, 1807 

23. *Nicolson, Joseph, and Burn, Richard, 
The history and antiquities of the counties 
of Westmorland and Cumberland. 2 vols., 
London, 1777. (II, 515-516.) 
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To H.C. Six Years Old, 1807 

24. *Carver, Jonathan, Travels through 
the interior parts of North-America in the 
years 1766, 1767, and 1768. London, 1778. 
(I, 364.) 
Hofer, 1809 

25. Bartram, op. cit. (See Fagin, op. cit., 
p. 160.) 


The Excursion, 1814 

26. Ashe, Thomas, Travels in America 
performed in 1806, for the purpose of ex- 
ploring the rivers Alleghany, Monongahela, 
Ohio, and Mississippi. . . . London, 1808.* 
(See Wordsworth’s Poetical Works, ed. 
Knight, 1896, V, 395.) 

27. Bartram, op. cit. (See Fagin, op. cit., 
pp. 160-163.) 

28. Carver, op. cit. (See Knight, op. cit., 
V, 140-141.) 

29. *Falkner, Thomas, A description of 
Patagonia, and the adjoining parts of South 
America. .. . London, 1774. (See Knight, 
op. cit., V, 393.) 

30. Hearne, op. cit. (See C. N. Coe, 
“A Source for Wordsworth’s ‘ Squalid 
Creature,” N. & Q., cxcv. 4; Feb. 18, 1950, 
pp. 76-77.) 

31. *Heron, op. cit. (See Wordsworth’s 
note to The Excursion, I, 341.) 

32. Purchas, Samuel, Pvrchas his Pil- 
grimage. Or, Relations of the world and the 
religions observed in all ages and places... 
historie of Asia, Africa, and America, with 
the ilands ajiacent. ... London, 1613. (See 
J. S. Lyon, The Excursion A Study, New 
Haven, Yale University Press, 1950, p. 60; 
and E. K. Holmes, “ Some Sources of Words- 
worth’s Passages on Mythology,” MLN, 
LIV, 2; February, 1939, pp. 127-9.) 


Address to my Infant Daughter, Dora, 1815 
33. Bartram, op. cit. (See Fagin, op. cit., 
pp. 173-174.) 


In due observance of an ancient rite, 1815 

34. Laborde, Alexander L. J., A view of 
Spain; comprising a descriptive itinerary, of 
each province, and a general statistical 
account of the country. ... Tr. from the 
French. . . . 5 vols., London, 1809. (See 
C. N. Coe, ‘“Wordsworth’s Debt to 
Laborde’s View of Spain,” MLN, LXIV, 1; 
January, 1949, pp. 29-31.) 


* Wordsworth mentions Ashe’s Travels in one of 
his prose works, “* Advice to the Young. Answer 
to the Letter of Mathetes.’”” (See The Prose Works 
of William Wordsworth, ed. A. B. Grosart, I, 311.) 
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The Oak of Guernica, 1815 
35. *Laborde, op. cit. (III, 136.) 


* adie Statesmen have full long relied, 
181 


36. *Laborde, op. cit. (III, 138.) 


Stanzas written in my Pocket-Copy of 
Thomson's “ Castle of Indolence,” 1815 

37. Bartram, op. cit. (See Cooper, 
Athenaeum, April 22, 1905, p. 499.) 
Peter Bell, 1819 ; 

38. Bartram, op. cit. (See Cooper, 
Methods and Aims in the Study of Litera- 
ture, p. 115.) 


American Tradition, 1820 

39. *Humboldt, Alexander, Personal nar- 
rative of travels to the equinoctial regions 
of the New continent during the years 
1799-1804. . . . 7 vols., London, 1814-29. 
(III, 253, 507.) 
Return and Seathwaite Chapel, 1820 

40. *Green, William, The Tourist’s new 
guide, containing a description of the lakes, 
mountains, and scenery, in Cumberland, 
Westmorland and Lancashire. ... 2 vols., 
London, 1819. (III, 508.) 


Aix-la-Chapelle, 1822 

41. *Ramond de Carbonniéres, Observa- 
tions faites dans les Pyrénées, pour servir 
de suite a des observations sur les Alpes, 
insérées dans une traduction des lettres de 
W. Coxe, sur la Suisse. Paris, 1789. (III, 
470.) 


Desultory Stanzas, 1822 
42. *Ramond de Carbonniéres, Lettres de 
M. William Coxe, 1781. (III, 488.) 


Illustration: the Jung-frau and the Fall of 
the Rhine near Schaffhausen, 1822 
43. *Ibid. (III, 568.) 


The Town of Schwytz, 1822 

44. *Ebel, Johann G., Manuel du voyageur 
en Suisse... . Traduit de l’'allemand. 2 éd., 
enrichie de toutes les additions et corrections 
de la 3. édition originale. . . . 4 vols., Ziirich, 
1810-11. (III, 177.) 


Effusion in the Pleasure-ground on the Banks 
of the Bran, near Dunkeld, 1827 

45. Heron, op. cit., I, 171-2. (See C. N. 
Coe, “ A Source for Wordsworth’s ‘ Effu- 
sion..., ” N. & Q., 196, 4; February 17, 
1951, pp. 80-81.) 


The Pillar of Trajan, 1827 
46. *Forsyth, Joseph, Remarks on anti- 
quities, arts, and letters, during an excursion 
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in Italy, in the years 1802 and 1803. London, 
1813. (III, 502; see also C. N. Coe, “ A Note 
on Wordsworth’s ‘Pillar of Trajan,” 
N. & Q., cxevii. 7; March 29, 1952, 
pp. 142-143.) 


A Morning Exercise, 1832 

47. *Waterton, Charles, Wanderings in 
South America, the North-west of the United 
States, and the Antilles, in the years 18]2, 
1816, 1820, and 1824... . London, 1825, 
(II, 124; see also C. N. Coe, “A Note on 
Wordsworth’s ‘A Morning Exercise,’ 1-18,” 


-MLN, LXIV, 1; January, 1949, pp. 36-37.) 


The Black Stones of Iona, 1835 

48. *Martin, Martin, A description of the 
Western islands of Scotland, circa 1695. .., 
To which is added a brief description of the 
Isles of Orkney and Shetland. London, 1703. 
(IV, 43; see also C. N. Coe, “* A Source for 
Wordsworth’s Sonnet, ‘ The Black Stones of 
MLN, LXVI, 2; February, 1951, 
p. 102.) 


The Egyptian Maid, 1835 

49. Herbert, Thomas, A relation of some 
yeares travaile, begunne Anno 1626. into 
Afrique and the greater Asia, especially the 
Territories of the Persian Monarchie, and 
some parts of the orientall Indies . . . of their 
religion, language, habit... . London, 1634. 
(III, 502.) 


Hart’s-horn Tree, 1835 
50. *Nicolson, and Burn, op. cit. (III, 
534-535.) 


The Russian Fugitive, 1835 

51. *Bruce, Peter~ Henry, Memoirs of 
Peter Henry Bruce, esq., a military officer, 
in the services of Prussia, Russia, and Great 
Britain. Containing an account of his 
Travels in Germany, Russia, Tartary, Turkey, 
the West Indies, &c., as also several very 
interesting private anecdotes of the Czar, 
Peter I, of Russia. London, 1782. (IV, 441; 
see also C. N. Coe, “ Wordsworth’s ‘ The 
Russian Fugitive, ” MLN, LXIV, 1; January, 
1949, pp. 31-36.) 


Stanzas suggested in a Steamboat off Saint 
Bee’s Head, 1835 

52. Bartram, op. cit. (See 
Athenaeum, April 22, 1905, p. 500.) 


At Rome, 1842 (“Is this, ye Gods, the 
Capitolian Hill? 

53. Burnet, Gilbert, Some letters, contain- 
ing an account of what seem’d most remark- 
able in travelling thro’ Switzerland, Italy, 
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arts of Germany, &c., in the years 
1685 . .. Amsterdam, 1686. (See 
C. N. Coe, “A Source for Wordsworth’s 
Sonnet, ‘At Rome,’” N. & Q., cxciii. 20; 
October 2, 1948, pp. 430-431.) 


The Borderers, 1842 
54. Bartram, op. cit. (See Fagin, op. cit., 
p. 150.) 


The Forsaken, 1842 ) 
55. Keate, op. cit. (See 
Athenaeum, April 22, 1905, p. 498.) 


The Prelude, 1850 

56. Barrow, John, Travels in China, con- 
taining descriptions . . . collected in the 
course of a short residence at the imperial 
palace of Yuen-Min-Yuen, and on a sub- 
sequent journey through the country from 
Pekin to Canton. . . . London, 1804. (See 
Wordsworth’s Prelude, ed. de Selincourt, 


p. 550.) CHARLES Norton Coe. 
The University of Idaho. 


(To be continued) 


Cooper, 


THE DANA FAMILY 
(7 S. Il, 408, 474; 7 S. THI, 53) 


R. C. H. B. ELLIOTT’S book “ Winter- 
bourne, Gloucestershire” (1936) shows 
(page 81) that Lt.-General George Kinnaird 
Dana bought Winterbourne House in 1815. 
Felix Farley’s Bristol Journal of December 
27, 1823, records the marriage “on Satur- 
day last” of the Rev. G. E. Oatley to Helen 
Kinnaird, only daughter of Major-General 
Dana of Winterbourne. In spite of this the 
marriage of another daughter is recorded 
in the Bristol Mirror of February 10, 1844, 
as follows: on January 31 at the Pithay 
Chapel, Mr. J. Smith, boot maker of this 
city and second son of Mr. J. Smith of 
Reading, to Harriet Dana, dau. of late Lt.- 
— Dana of Winterbourne House, 
os. 

In Winterbourne Churchyard is an in- 
scription to General Dana’s wife and grand- 
daughter as follows: 

“In the grave beneath are interred the 

tevered remains of Arabella wife of Lt. 

General George Kinnaird Dana (since 

deceased) died suddenly Sep 13 1836 aged 

66 Likewise Matilda their granddaughter 

who died suddenly in her 6th year.” 

The writer at 7 S. III, 53, is in error in say- 
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ing that General Dana died on June 28, 
1838. His death took place on June 23, 
1837. According to Burke: P and B sub 
Forester he married on June 11, 1795, 
Arabella, sister of the first Baron Forester. 


C. Roy HUDLESTON. 


AN EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY 
LIBRARY CATALOGUE 


GINCE the note on p. 346 (cxcvii. ante) 

which read ‘ Broom-hall was burnt by 
an angry mob and the library destroyed,’ 
I have been privileged to see a catalogue 
now in the possession of one of Francis 
Jessop’s descendants, Miss Lawson-Tancred. 
This catalogue is entitled James Wilkinson’s 
Books at Borough Bridge and it methodically 
lists 892 books which the Rev. James Wil- 
kinson possessed round about the time of 
the fire at Broom-hall. 

Now the Rev. James Wilkinson, fourth 
of the seven sons of Andrew Wilkinson of 
Boroughbridge, became vicar of Sheffield in 
1754: it was then the family living. He was 
also fortunate in that his mother was a 
coheiress of the Jessops, and through her 
he inherited Broomhall, where he lived, 
unmarried, playing the part of a J.P. and 
a town parson for half a century. But 
though he lived at Broomhall, he was a keen 
hunter, and fond of Boroughbridge, which 
he also inherited on the death of his brother 
Andrew, a captain in the Navy, in 1785— 
the very time at which this catalogue must 
have been compiled. 

It is possible that he may have transferred 
some of the Broom-hall books to Borough- 
bridge, or he might have merely listed the 
books which came to him on inheriting 
Boroughbridge. Whichever is the case, a 
brief summary of the contents serves to 
illustrate the type of scientific literature 
which might be found in the house of an 
eighteenth-century gentleman. 

The index to the Library Catalogue reads 
as follows: 

FoLio 

Divinity & Sacred History 

Law 

Chronology, History, Voyages & 

Letters 

Classical Authors & School-Books 

Morality Geogy. Philosophy & Physic 

QuUARTO 

Divinity Mor: & Sacred History 
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Law & Goverment 9 ad veram Physicam (1718 and 1719), 
Geograph: Philosophy, Math: 10 Richard Cumberland’s De Legibus Natura 
Chronoly History & Lives 10 Disquisitio Philosophica (1720), two editions 
Classical Authors &c. 11 of Rohault’s Physica (1702 and 1718), 
OctTavo Hales’s Vegetable Staticks (1727), Ants 
Divinity & Sacd History 12 Improved (1703), Squire’s Proposal to Deter. 


Law and Goverment : 
Classical Authors & School Books 17 


Chronology & History 19 
Lives, Letters & Memoirs 20 
Morality 22 
Geograph: Philosophy, Math: & 

Physic &c. 22 
DUODECIMO 
Divinity & Sacred History 25 
Law & Government 28 
Classical Authors &c. 32 
Morality 37 
Geog: Philos: & Physic 38 
Hist & Lives 39 


Of the 892 books which the Rev. James 
Wilkinson housed at Boroughbridge Hall, 
640 were in the Library, and 252 in the 
Red Closet. Interspersed with school books, 
Biblical commentaries, and editions of the 
classics were a number of scientific works. 
These are worth noting as evidence of an 
eighteenth-century country gentleman’s in- 
terests. He possessed 13 folio editions which 
included A New Method of Dressing Horses 
(1667) by the Duke of Newcastle, Heylin’s 
Cosmography (1666), Stephenson’s Mechani- 
cal Practice of Physic (1744), Evelyn’s Dis- 
course on Forest Trees (1729), Pemberton’s 
View of I. Newton’s Philosophy (1722) and 
Commentaries on Aristotle’s Physic. There 
were also 8 quarto books, viz. Descartes’ 
Meditationes de prima philosophia (1663), 
Polandio’s First Book of Architecture (1676), 
Barrough’s Method of Physic (1639), John 
Wallis’s Opera Mathematica (1657), Cog- 
ham’s Haven of Health for Students (1636), 
A Little Description of the Great World 
(1639), Markham’s Masterpiece (1610) and 
Descartes’ Philosophy (1664). 

Thirty-four of the 215 Octavo books he 
possessed also dealt with scientific topics. 
Strother’s Essay on Sickness and Health 
(1725), Lamb’s Cookery (1726), Blanchard’s 
Physical Dictionary (1708), Lindin’s Treatise 
on Medicinal Mineral Waters (1756), 
Clifton’s Hippocrates (1734), two copies of 
Quincy’s English Dispensatory (1736 and 
1749), Wolfendale’s Observations on the 
Human Teeth (1783), The Secrets of Avexis 
translated by Ward (1580), Kiel’s Introductio 


mine our Longitude (1743), J. Houghton’s 
Husbandry and Trade Improved (1728), 
Bradley’s Whole Art of Husbandry (1701), 
London and Wise’s Retired Gardiner (1706), 
a book on insects (1685), two copies of 
Gassendi’s Institutio Astronomica (1653), 
Culpepper’s London Dispensatory (1675), 
Graunt’s Natural and Political Observations 
(1676), Langford’s Instructions to Raise 
Fruit Trees (1696), Wintringam on Endemic 
Diseases (1718), and Maynwaringe on the 
Venereal Lues (1675). 

Among his duodecimo books—255 of 
them—were another fourteen scientific 
works, among them Harvey’s De Cordis et 
Sanguine Motu (1611), Statius’s De Sylvis, 
Harris On the Globes, and Simson On the 
Plague (1665). 

Of his 252 books in the red closet, a 
number also dealt with scientific topics 
including Brooke’s General Practice of 
Physic (1753), Martin’s Philosophica Britan- 
nica (1759), Desaguiliers’ Lectures on 
Philosophy (1719), Horse Hoeing Hus- 
bandry (1731), Beardmore On the Teeth and 
Gums (1770), Aphorisms of Hippocrates 
(1657), and a number of books on military 


engineering. W. H. G. ARMYTAGE. 


WINCHESTER 


[IN St. Maurice’s churchyard, which is very 
near the cathedral, is the following 
memorial: Here lyeth the Body of Phillip 
Newbolt the last of eleven & with the rest 
I hope is gone to heaven, he dyed the 28 of 
Oct 1718, aged 68. L.H.C 


NURSERY RHYMES 


WITHIN the next few weeks we are pub- 

lishing ‘A Selected Bibliography of 
Literature Relating to Nursery Rhyme 
Reform,’ compiled by Geoffrey Handley- 
Taylor, F.R.S.L. This is the first work of 
its kind, and we should like readers of Notes 
and Queries to know that this work is freely 
available to them, upon application to me. 


GEOFFREY HALL, 
for True Aim. 
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Readers’ Queries 


ERSON OF BASINGSTOKE.—On 
15 June 1808 Jane Austen wrote to 
Cassandra from Godmersham: 

“J have read Mr. Jefferson’s case to 
Edward, and he desires to have his name 
st down for a guinea and his wife’s for 
another; but does not wish for more than 
one copy of the work.” ; 

In her next letter of 20th June she writes: 

“|. Let me remember that I have now 
some money to spare, and that I wish to 
have my name put down as a subscriber to 
Mr. Jefferson’s works. My last letter was 
closed before it occurred to me how possible, 
how right, & how gratifying such a measure 
wd be.” 

Jane Austen’s Letters, ed. R. W. 
Chapman, vol. I, pp. 191, 199) 

It would be interesting to know the 
identity of this Mr. Jefferson in whom both 
Jane and Cassandra took such a deep 
interest that they collected subscriptions for 
the publication of his works. Dr. Chapman 
suggests that he was one William Jefferson 
whose book “ Entertaining Literary Curiosi- 
ties” was published in 1808 (op cit. vol. II, 
index V, Authors, Books, Plays), but he also 
says: “ Watt (Bibliotheca Britannica) men- 
tions a Joseph Jefferson, dissenting minister 
at Basingstoke, who might perhaps be 
William Jefferson’s father.” (Vol. I, note on 
No. 51.) 

Ihave a little pamphlet of 35 pages, called 
“A Sketch of the History of Holy Ghost 
Chapel, at Basingstoke in Hampshire,” 2nd 
edition 1808, printed and sold by J. Lucas, 
Basingstoke. It is anonymous, but the 
advertisement is signed J. J., and the second 
name has been filled in as Jefferson. On 
the back of the pamphlet is an advertise- 
ment of another work by the same author, 
“Horae Poeticae,” containing poems and 
essays, sold by J. Lucas and by Williams and 
_ Stationers Court, London, price 

8. 6d. 


Jane Austen knew Basingstoke well; she 
attended assemblies there, she shopped there, 
and she had friends there. It seems probable 
that she would know the local author and 
subscribe to his works. But on the other 
hand, would she know a dissenting minister? 
I cannot recollect that either in her novels or 

letters does she ever mention anyone not 
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belonging to the Church of England. The 
distinction was much stronger then than it is. 
now. If William Jefferson were the son 
of Joseph Jefferson, the same objection 
would apply to him. I should be glad of 
any information about Joseph Jefferson of 
Basingstoke and his works. 
M. H. Dopps. 


GIR PETER DELME.—I recently acquired’ 
at the sale of the late Lord Ravens- 
worth’s pictures, three pictures in oil, 
c. 1715-20. The suggestion has been made 
that one of these (of two men and one 
woman) may be Sir Peter Delmé, who was. 
the father-in-law of the first Lord Ravens- 
worth and Sheriff of London in 1717 and. 

Lord Mayor in 1723. 
I shall be much obliged if any reader can. 


. give me information about any other portrait. 


or engraving of him or of any other- 
members of his immediate family. 


B. E. RICHMOND. 


‘(‘ERTAINTY MONEY.’—In the details of 
a Bucks brewery and a number of. 
‘tied’ houses offered for auction in 1824 
there are particulars of “a freehold mes- 
Suage, tenement or public house” situate at. 
Padbury. After stating the liability of this 
property to Land Tax the particulars go on 
to say: ‘This estate is also subject to a 
charge of 23d per annum, called Certainty 
Money.’ What was Certainty Money? 


L. M. W. 


HE LAND OF THE LEAL.’—The ver-. 

sions of Lady Nairne’s Land o’ the 
Leal given in Palgrave’s Golden Treasury 
and in The Oxford Book of English Verse- 
differ in the spelling of the writer’s name, 
the name of the person addressed, the 
number of verses and details of text 
throughout. 

I should be glad to be told how these 
variations arose, and whether one version 
can be considered more authentic than the- 
other. M.E. M. 

[Her poems, anonymous in her lifetime, 
were collected and published as ‘ Lays from: 
Strathearn, 1846.'"—Concise D.N.B.] 


BOwW-BELLS* (weekly from 1865 to. 

1897).—Names of editors and pro- 
prietors wanted, and any information about. 
them and the periodical itself. 


E. C. GRAYLAND. 
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Replies 


OCIETIES FOR THE PROSECUTION 
OF FELONS (cxcvii. 369).—There is, 
among the Corporation of London Records, 
a rough minute book of ‘the Society for 
prosecuting felons, forgers, &c.’ The period 
covered by this book is from 10 April, 1795, 
to 17 April, 1800, but internal evidence 
shows that the society was instituted in 
March, 1767. The scope of the society is 
not clearly indicated, but it appears to have 
been an association of traders in the London 
and Middlesex area. (There is a reference 
in the minutes to a letter to The Times of 
5 September, 1795, written by a Mr. Cooper, 
and giving an account of the society. I have 
not seen this letter, but it would obviously 
be of some interest to your correspondent.) 
The secretary of the society for the period 
covered by this minute book was Henry 
Woodthorpe, a principal clerk in the 
Town Clerk’s office, and from 1801 Town 
Clerk of the City of London. This circum- 
stance accounts for the book being in our 
possession, although the society had no 
Official connection with the Corporation. 


M. J. CHANDLER. 


Corporation of London 
Records Office. 


I made some reference to these societies 
in Radnorshire, but do not know of a book 
in which they are discussed at any length. 
There were over twenty such societies in 
Herefordshire and Radnorshire alone, and 
they were doubtless widespread in England 
and Wales. 

A purpose of the Associations (as they 
were termed) was to stimulate the exertions 
of the unpaid parish constables of their day. 
Often bills were printed in respect of par- 
ticular crimes, offering a special reward for 
the discovery of the guilty. Some Associa- 
tions were “ for Discovering and Apprehend- 
ing Felons ”—a better title, since most of the 
members were landowners and magistrates, 
who needed little help for the prosecution. 

My earliest reference to such an Associa- 
tion in the above counties is 1787, and my 
latest 1854. (Radnorshire did not have a 
regular police force until 1857.) Not only 
“felons” were concerned. The Presteigne 
Association (formed in 1801), for instance, 


prosecuted people who left filth about the 
streets or let their animals stray. The 
Hereford Library has the articles of associa. 
tion printed for Stoke Edith in 1841; and at 
that Library may also be seen, in the 
Hereford Journals of 20 March, 1805, and 
14 December, 1814, the tables of awards 
offered respectively by the Knighton and 
Presteigne Associations. I have not heard of 
plaques being issued by such Associations, 
There were, of course, many kindred 
societies in the period say 1760 to 1860 for 
the protection of property in one form or 
another from criminal interference. 


Presteigne. W. H. Howse. 


For a general description of the work of NF 
these societies I would refer L. M.W. to and 
The Sussex County Magazine for October, } the h 
1938, that pertaining to Arundel being men- — Repe 
tioned in particular. With the introduction } Corp 
of a regular police force the purpose for § 55-61 
which these societies were originally consti-— Th 
tuted has practically ceased to exist, but I § appe 
believe a number of them are still alive in f 1449 
various parts of the country. I have, through F some 
the courtesy of the Clerk, been permitted to f Willi 
peruse the old Records of The Arundel § reve: 
Society, which I found of considerable 
antiquarian interest. There was formerly a 
society at Chichester; but, with the exception N 
of a sheet in The British Museum, and an 
advertisement in the possession of a Sussex — wort 
farmer, all traces of it seem to have dis- — byl 
appeared; at least I have been unable to find — men 
any. The Arundel Society is still alive and — the 
flourishing, or was, at all events, a year or — who 


SO ago. J. PLAyForp. 


There is preserved in the safe of All Saints’ 
Church, Martock, the Minute book dated R 
1802 of “The Martock Society of 
Guardians.” The purpose of the Society tion 
was to protect the property of its members | mid 
against Highwaymen, thieves, cheats, | 39, 
receivers of stolen goods, swindlers, etc. The } hav 
subscription was 10s. 6d. and when the funds } day 
fell below £5 another call was made upon } fou 
the members. The Society undertook to 
assist in the expenses of any prosecution, if | Ma 
it approved of action being taken, and to | hou 
offer rewards for the discovery of offenders, - 
etc. an 

In 1807 as the membership had fallen | Off 
below thirty the Society was dissolved, but | fro 
re-formed under the title of “the Martock pri 
new prosecution Society.” There was an § plit 
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ut the B entrance fee of 10s. 6d. and an annual 
The subscription of Ss. 
ssocia- F The Committee was to consent to prosecu- 
and at F tions being proceeded with, and these were 
in the § allowed for stealing geese, peas, beans, and 
5, and F garden produce. In 1816 membership was 
wards F extended to several neighbouring parishes, 
Nn and f and offences dealt with were cutting and 
ard of § stealing wood and underwood, breaking and 
ations, F stealing ironwork, gates, hurdles, pales, 
indred posts, rails, and other fences; stealing apples 
60 for F and other fruit; turnips and other vegetables. 
TM of | Here the minute book closes. 
PREBENDARY G. W. SAUNDERS. 
"SS | NEWGATE GAOL (cxcvii. 392).—New- 
ork of gate Gaol was one of the City Prisons 
W. to — and the appointment of its Keeper was in 
tober, f the hands of the Court of Aldermen. The 
y men- § Repertories of this Court may be seen at the 
uction | Corporation of London Records Office, 
se for — 55-61 Moorgate, E.C. 2. 
consti- The name of Capt. Williams does not 
but I — appear in a rough list of Keepers between 
live in § 1449 and 1833. If your correspondent has 
rough § some information as to the date of Capt. 
ted to § Williams’s Keepership, a further search may 
rundel § reveal his appointment and other details. 
— M. J. CHANDLER. 
erly a 
QUSANNA, LADY BELLASYSE 
nd an (clxxxviii. 90, cxcvi. 244.)—It may be 
Sussex — worth putting on record that a letter written 
re dis- § by Lady Bellasyse on November 11, 1712, is 
to find § mentioned in N. and Q., 7th S. III, 477, by 
ye and — the then owner, Mr. W. Frazer, M.R.I.A., 
ear or — Who then stated that he had several other 
ORD. letters relating to her affairs. 
Saint C. Roy HuDLESTON. 
dated RECKONING TIME (cxevii. 369).— 
y of f ~ According to the Oxford Classical Dic- 
society fionary the Romans reckoned time from 
mbers f midnight, and this is borne out by John i. 
cheats, | 39, iv. 6 and 52, xix. 14, but they seem to 
>. The } have had another system, 12 hours for the 
funds | day reckoning from dawn or 6 a.m., and 
upon | four watches of three hours from 6.0 p.m. 
ok to | See Mark xiii. 35 and Matthew xiv. 25 and 
ion, if | Mark xv. 33, where the 6th and the 9th 
ind to — hours are obviously daytime. 
anders, The word ‘ noon’ is from Latin nona hora 
and is 3.0 p.m. reckoned from 6.0 a.m. 
fallen | Offices at hours from 6.0 a.m. were in use 
d, but from 6th Century and were mattins, laud, 
artock f prime, terce, sext, none, vespers and com- 
line (midnight). 
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Noon meaning midday seems to have 
changed about the end of 14th Century, for 
Wycliff’s translation of Mark xv. 33 runs 
“ Derknessis ben maad til in to the nynthe 
our, that is none” (c. 1382), but Chaucer’s 
‘Treatise on the Astrolabe’ II. para 3 
(c. 1391), reads “From xi of the clokkes 
byfor the howre of noon til on of the clok 
next folowying ” and Malory emphasises this 
by calling it “ hyhe none.” Rolls (c. 1472-3) 
mentions “ The hours of xii comenly called 
the houre of none.” p w.F. Brown. 


GESSA”* (cxevii. 393).—In the glossary of 
Shakespearian words by the Editor of 
the “ Chandos” Classics Sessa is interpreted 
as “be quiet.” In view of the context of 
Sc. I Induction of the Taming of the Shrew, 
surely this word is Shakespearian for the 
imperative of “cesser.” p Ww. F. Brown. 


Cf. King Lear, III. iv. 104; Il. vi. 77. The 
former seems also to be a French context. 
—R. J. 


BARRACK MASTERS (cxcvii. 130, 195, 

284, 372).—Mr. Lorton Wilson is prob- 
ably correct. Two cases reported in the 
London Chronicle during 1798 suggest that 
this office was held by both officers and 
civilians, or maybe retired officers not sub- 
ject to military discipline. I believe that 
officers lower than Field Officer were not 
addressed by rank after retirement. Sub- 
alterns were, and I expect still are, addressed 
as Mr., even when serving. It is reasonable 
to suppose too, that such an office as this 
would go by preference to one who had 
served in the armed forces. 

The issue of the London Chronicle for 
Sept. 27-29th, 1798, reports the acquittal by 
a Court Martial of a Captain Benjamin 
Craven, of the Royal Independent Invalids, 
who was a Barrack Master at Colchester. 
The charge was one of infamous and un- 
—— conduct in the payment of some 

ills. 

But on November 15th of the same 
year it is the King’s Bench, and not a 
military court that had before it one 
Nightingale, the name only being given with- 
out any indication of rank or quality. He 
had been convicted of embezzlement. The 
account can be found in the same paper of 
the date Nov. 15-17, 1798. 

That the position was a profitable one 
seems evident from the comment of Lord 
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Kenyon that Nightingale “had received House—still standing and undergoing 
large emoluments from the public, and had_ restoration after war damage—where, ip 
made a considerable fortune from his situa- 1604, Edward de Vere, the 17th Earl of 
tion.” Despite the fact that “articles had Oxford, died. Those of us who think he 
been withheld from the poor men whom it was the real Shakespeare are impressed by 
was his duty to protect,” the Attorney the fact that the Sonnets were published in 
General devoted his efforts to the prevention 1609, the year in which the Countess of 
of any real punishment for the crime. Oxford gave up the house. What was more 
Obviously, robbing the soldier and the likely that, turning out drawers and cup. 
public was a far better proposition than boards, as one does before removal, she 
taking a few shillings on the highway, which found the MS., and let Hall have it? 
was almost certain to terminate either in a Has Mr. Shield considered carefully 
short ceremony before the gates at Newgate, another line in that dedication: ‘ Our ever. 
or a long voyage to Botany Bay. living poet’? Has he ever heard such a 
There is in the British Museum Library phrase applied to one still in the flesh? At 
Instructions to Barrack Masters. 1808. a meeting of the Royal Society of Literature, 
They do not vary greatly from those of 1701 I heard Dame Sybil Thorndike use those 
as given in my first letter. ¢ fy Warp. identical words about Bernard Shaw, but he 
ies had then been dead a few months. 


RCHBISHOP TENISON’S LIBRARY Wo. Kent. 
(cxcvii. 327).—There is a copy of 
Philip Hale’s ‘Plea’ in the Manchester DAZE OR DAIS (cxevii 325).—Mayhew 
Reference Library. It is a pamphlet of six- and Skeat (Concise Dictionary of 
teen pages published in 1851 by C. J. Middle English) cite four instances from 
Stewart, 11 King William Street, West Piers Plowman (deyes, deis, dese, deyse) and 
Strand, and can be seen in the Manchester one from Jamieson’s Scottish Dictionary 
Reference Library any day except Sunday, (day) all meaning canopy. Jamieson’s entry 
between the hours of 9 a.m. and 9 p.m. may be too late and the Piers Plowman 
J. H. CaRTLEDGE. references may seem too early to bear upon 
the interpretation of a seventeenth century 
UDGES WHO RETURNED TO THE _Jyric, but the Scots have preserved words 
BAR (cxcevii. 384).—The tablet to the ¢lsewhere lost, and the fact that there are no 
memory of Sir Francis Pemberton was ecorded instances of dais as canopy 
removed from Highgate to Trumpington, between Piers Plowman and the O.E.D.s 
now included in the city of Cambridge, and 1863 entry may prove only that there are 
fixed to the north wall of the north chapel 0 recorded instances (i.e., the word may 
of the parish church. Sir Francis had bought have been uncommon but not non-existent, 
the manor of Trumpington in the parish in _, The sense of the poem seems to demand 
1675. a: tthe dais ‘ o’er the head,’ though a possible alter- 
ne ecorations for the sovereign’s visit, perhaps 
LINKS WITH SHAKESPEARE (cxcvii. as festoons overhead (cf. our use of wreaths 
_ _387).—It is surprising that Mr. H. A. over doors and windows, etc., at Christmas, 
Shield, discussing the identity of ‘Mr. the only holiday that we still celebrate after 
W. H..,’ does not even mention the suggestion 


the older fashion), 
that the initials stood for William Hail, one identally: T have not checked Mayher 


that Sir Sidney Lee ultimately accepted. and Skeat against their sources. 
This would appear to be indicated by the . 


line in the dedication: ‘Mr. W. H. All. 414 THEODORE C. HOEPFNER. 
Happiness.’ This is obviously one of those eenene. 
og which Elizabethan writers were too A HALFPENNY TIMES (cxcvii. 284)— 


ii. 262). 
William Hall was a procurer of manu- R. L.S. AND DICKENS (cxcvii. 262) 
scripts for publishers. The late Col. B. R. —SOLOMON CAESAR MALAN (cxcui. 


‘ > 262)—TELEVISION (cxcvii. 262).—Thest 
1933) discovered that, he ‘was “married in replies should all have been credited 
Hackney Church. This was close to Brook Charles A. Toase. We apologize. Ep. 
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The Library 


NUTTALL’S TRAVELS INTO THE OLD 
NORTHWEST. An Unpublished 1810 
Diary. By Jeannette E. Graustein, 
No. 1/2 of Vol. 14 of Chronica Botanica, 
Waltham, Mass.; Chronica Botanica Co., 
London, W.C.2; William, Dawson and 
Sons, Ltd. $3.00. 

(NE need be no more than a dilettante 

‘Botanist,’ in fact one need not be a 

Botanist at all, to find interest in the young 
Thomas Nuttall and the old Northwest, for 
his Diary smells of other things than herbs. 
Itcovers a period between April and Septem- 
ber 1810 and is the work of a young botanist 
from Yorkshire travelling from Philadelphia 
towards a frontier disputed by the hostile 
British, mainly on foot and alone, in the 
search of specimens for an American 
professor. It is not so much a personal 
record as a report by Thomas Nuttall to his 
employer Dr. Benjamin Barton, Professor of 
Materia Medica, Natural History and Botany 
at the University of Pennsylvania, on his 
botanical findings. As such it gives fewer 
details of the country, of himself, of his 
mode of travel, and of other persons than 
occur in some traveller’s tales. Dr. Barton, 
however, was a man of wide interests and 
required of Nuttall, in addition to his 
botanical work, a report on animals, on 
mineral springs, on the disease of goitre, 
the language of the Wyandots and the 
customs of other Indian tribes. Much of this 
matter is duly recorded and so the more 
general reader will find the purely biological 
ingredients suitably diluted. 

The Diary starts well on April 12th but 
after three months is suddenly interrupted. 
Between July 29th and August 26th there 
is a complete gap to which no allusion is 
made when it is resumed for a few last 
fragmentary entries in September. To the 
present reviewer these gaps in the story and 
the unrecorded events, which were quite 
evidently many and various, are a tantalizing 
source of curious speculations. What, for 
instance, induced a Yorkshire lad who was 
apprenticed to his uncle Jonas, a thriving 
printer in Lancashire, to go botanizing in 
the not altogether friendly United States? 
Uncle Jonas seems to have thought the same 
When he made that will which eventually 
brought Thomas home for good in 1842 
after a distinguished career at Harvard. And 
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then consider Pittsburgh; which he found 
a grimy place with a population of 5,000, 
most of them Irish and afflicted with goitre. 
Not far away, in Oil Creek, he saw a 
“ Petroleum spring . . . producing from 3 
to 4 barrels of 32 gallons each yearly: it 
is the same substance which is sold under 
the name of British oil. It is here much 
esteemed for scalds and burns, also for 
rheumatism & in fact for almost any- 
thing.” And six weeks later—“ Detroit... . 
Contains about 1,500 inhabitants mostly 
French people & Catholicks, & in full pos- 
session of all the superstitions peculiar to 
that religion.” 

Pittsburgh an Irish slum, petroleum a 
curiosity and Detroit a village; Thomas 
Nuttall was not to know what manner of 
plants these three seeds would produce in 
the hands of Andrew Carnegie and Henry 
Ford. The abrupt gap in the record after 
July 29th suggests that Nuttall before leav- 
ing Detroit for more dangerous country 
intended to send to Dr. Barton a first instal- 
ment of his report. He probably found this 
impracticable. The diary never reached 
Dr. Barton. It was brought back to Eng- 
land by the author and has only quite 
recently come to light and into the hands 
of the Editor. 


THE NOTEBOOKS OF MATTHEW 
ARNOLD, edited by H. F. Lowry, Karl 
Young, W. H. Dunn. (The Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, London. 50s.) 


T° use that famous word of Arnold’s, 

students of his writings will find this 
volume ‘indispensable.’ So far his note- 
books have been available only in that pretty 
white and gilt volume, looking like a com- 
panion for Friendship’s Garland, put out by 
a member of his family fifty years ago, who 
selected entries mainly on the principle of 
giving all the entries for every fifth year 
during the last five lustres of his life. Now 
in this handsome tome we have the entries 
complete. The task of the editors has been 
arduous—a long series of detective hunts for 
sources. Not many have proved elusive, 
and of those some no doubt are Arnold’s 
original contributions. So much have the 
editors accomplished that they can afford 
to invite the collaboration of their readers 
in order that the second edition will be 
definitive—a challenge  inspiriting for 
readers of this journal. It is perhaps a 
pity that no cross references have been 
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provided to Arnold’s own writings, except 
for purposes of completed documentation. 
Certainly in the entries in the notebooks 
we can see if not the source, the first 
showings of some of his writings—in parti- 
cular the religious writings of his later 
years. Sometimes an essay appears latent in 
the mere collocation of entries. An entry 
from Sir Charles Adderley’s dithyramb on the 
glory of the Anglo-Saxon breed, which 
Arnold used in his ‘ Function of Criticism 
at the Present Time,’ is preceded, a few 
pages back, with this sentence from Men- 
delssohn’s letters: ‘If the artist were at 
length to become satisfied with himself, it 
would be all over with him! ’; and sand- 
wiched between entries about St. Francis. 
The Notebooks will be welcomed also 
by those interested in the personality and 
character of Arnold. The entries attest 
his moral as well as intellectual interests. 
‘The dialogue of the mind with itself’ is 
still proceeding even if mainly through the 
words of others. How often the entries 
for a new year start off with the words of the 
De Imitatio Christi: ‘Semper aliquid certi 
proponendum est’; how often repeated is 
George Sand’s phrase ‘les saines habitudes 
de la maturité.” And in this entry, again 
from George Sand, which he marks with a 
line in the margin, Arnold is talking to 
himself : 
Ne soyez pas inquiet ni découragé de 
votre avenir. Il sera beau s'il est utile; 
car, voyez-vous, je vais vous tenir un 
langage tout opposé a celui du monde. 
D’autres vous diront—Sacrifiez-tout a 
l’'ambition. Moi, je vous dis—Sacrifiez 
avant tout l’ambition, comme l’entend le 
monde; c’est-a-dire, ne vous souciez ni de 
fortune ni de renommée; marchez droit 
vers un seul but, celui d’éclairer vos 
semblables, n’import dans quelle condition 
et par quel moyen (p. 485). 
And how often do we find Arnold trying to 
keep his endeavours up to scratch—to read 
more, work harder, not stay in bed after 84. 
The general value of the notebooks, the 
range of their usefulness to the general 
reader cannot but be impaired by the lack 
of translations for the many entries in lan- 
guages other than, say, English and French, 
a lack which is deliberate and for which 
something can be said. 
Arnold believed that if ever they were 
published, his notebooks would form a 
volume of priceless worth. Yes, they do 
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form such a treasure; Arnold read a great 
deal of ‘the best.’ But for many of us 4 
high number of the entries will remain up. 
comprehended. 


MARIAN EVANS AND GEORGE ELIOT, 
By Lawrence and Elisabeth Hanson, 
Oxford University Press. 25s. 

ANYONE who knows the treasures of 

wisdom in George Eliot’s letters and 
journals as selected and abridged (* tampered 
with’ is Mr. Hanson’s inaccurate word) by 
her husband, John W. Cross, in 1885, will 
begin this book with a feeling of hostility 
to the writer of its preface. The heroic 
friendship with which Cross comforted the 
widowhood of George Eliot, and the neces. 
sary discretion with which, within five years 
of her death, he ‘ arranged and edited ’ those 
letters and journals, is rewarded by Mr. 

Hanson with fatuous patronage—which the 

wise reader can escape by leaving the preface 

unread. It is also likely that a reader with 

a sense of proportion will resent the 

laborious piling up of glimpses into the 

ménage of John Chapman which mean no 
more than that George Eliot’s appreciation 
of this fascinating man’s society was the 
feminine counterpart of the enjoyment by 
the intellectual radicals whom this publisher 
had gathered round him. Happily the 
authors’ treatment of Lewes is_ without 
offence, and they are entirely credible when 
they represent him as appealing to Marian 

Evans’s compassion in the shipwreck of his 

own domestic happiness, ramshackle as that 

domesticity had been. With him George 

Eliot found what she had longed for and 

the reward she proposed to earn: ‘ the only 

ardent hope I have for my future life is 
have given to me some woman’s duty— 
some possibility of devoting myself where! 
may see a daily result of pure calm blessed 
ness in the life of another.’ Between thes 
two unequals and, one might have thought, 
incompatibles, ‘sweet was equal love.’ 
When this point has been reached the 
authors may be as minute as they like. Their 
criticisms of the novels are not particularly 
worth while, except for one challenge which 
readers should take up: they say that George 

Eliot’s love for some of her characters has 

led her to make them ‘faultily faultless, 

thus destroying their credibility. 

We might elaborate further criticisms, but 
our last word would be one of gratitude for 
the book. 


Printed in Great Britain by The Campfield Press, St. Albans, Herts., and published by the Oxford University Press, 
Warwick Square, London, E.C.4 
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